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HE history of secondary school science teach- 


ing in North Carolina is not very bright in 

retrospect, but it is not far different from the 
history of science teaching in the schools all over the 
United States. Everywhere we hear the questions 
put, “Has science made good?” “What is the matter 
But if we look back into 
the history of science teaching in this country it is 
not difficult to see why science has not “made good.” 


with science teaching ?” 


Science teachers in the secondary schools have tried 
to outdo their college professors in the rigidity of 
their courses and the unrelated quality of their experi- 
ments to life. The pupil has been lost sight of in 
the college demand for 40 experiments in physiology 
or 50 experiments in biology. The children have lost 
sight of the goal toward which they are trending in 
the maze of directions which have been given them 
to help them reach that goal. And this in the name of 
science ! 


THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE TEACHING 


In order to understand how these conditions come 
about let us look back at the history of biology teaching 
in the secondary schools of this country. Botany was 
first introduced in the academies in 1800, and in 1825 
zoology found a place. Reasons given for the intro- 
duction of these sciences were “they made for utility, 
recreation, and for cultivation of the aesthetic feel- 
ings.” Such courses were purely natural history given 
largely from text-books with little or no laboratory 
work. This natural history period was followed by 
a second period, that of comparative anatomy and 
plant analysis. This period lasted roughly from 1870 
to 1890. Asa Gray, the great Harvard botanist, had 
made a profound impression on his students, many 
of whom were young men expecting to become 
teachers in secondary schools. Gray’s methods, how- 
ever, did not come into general use in the secondary 
schools until almost 25 years after he had done his 
college teaching. It shows, all too well, how the 


secondary schools follow directly the method of the 


colleges without thinking of the capability or interests 
of the student. 

The third period, which might be called the labo- 
ratory study of types began in 1890. 
was the keynote. 


Here evolution 
First-hand study in the laboratory 
of a large*number of plants and animals was insisted 
on and the laboratory manual found an important 
place in the secondary schools. I have corrected 40 
different manuals for. the secondary school which 
came out between 1890 and 1900. During this period 
the report of The Committee of Ten recommended 
unit courses of one year in Botany, Zoology, and 
Psychology. Another college standard imposed by 
specialists who placed subject matter first and pupils 
last, if they thought about them at all. Laboratory 
work was emphasized in the insistence of three hours 
of laboratory to one of recitation. College methods 
rode rampant and the poor pupils suffered still more 
than under the more interesting collecting work of 
the previous period. 

This method of study was followed by a revamping 
of plant and animal physiology of the college type 
so that from 1900 to 1910 we find secondary schools 
giving courses in plant and animal physiology. For 
the first time the public now became interested in 
the science courses, or at least began to demand a 
hearing. This was a period of great practical dis- 
The work of Walter 
Reed and his associates on yellow fever was making 
possible the building of the Panama Canal. The 
work of Levarau, Ross, Grassi, and Manson had 
made a knowledge of malaria mean something to the 
everyday man. 


covery in biological science. 


And so a reflection of public demands 
became evident in the numerous courses of hygiene 
and physiology which found their way into the 
secondary schools during this period. But the trend 
during this time was physiological rather than hygienic, 
so slow are teachers to awake to the demands of the 
world around them. 

A fifth period from 1910 to 1920 I have called 
a period of correlation, unification, and application. 
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Ideas instead of types are now becoming paramount. 


It is the beginning of real biology teaching. Although 
many of the elementary biologies which appeared are 
real misnomers, being nothing but collections of 
botanical, zoological, and physiological exercises, yet 
the trend nevertheless is toward unification. The 
application of biological principles to human welfare, 
personal and community hygiene, and civic applica- 
tions are increasingly seen. The pragmatism of the 
age demands that the subject be worth while to the 
pupil, and the pupil’s demands are pragmatic. 

If I were to prognosticate a sixth decade from 
1920 to 1930, I would say that during this period 
we would see the rise of elementary science or general 
science in the junior high school with a definite and 
concrete attack through problems and projects in 
which the pupil has a definite interest. 


THE NEW POINT OF VIEW 


Those of us who know the work done by the 
committee of reorganization of science in the N. E. A. 
realize that educators the country over are beginning 
to think of the child rather than the subject matter. 
The contribution health, human 
membership, vocational preparation, citizenship, the 
use of leisure time, and ethical character building has 
Nature exacts her penalties 


of science toward 


well been established. 
upon those who disobey her laws, and gives legitimate 
returns to those who obey and use them properly. 
The development of specific instruction, habits, and 
abilities based on experiences found in the laboratory 
will do more toward making thinking citizens of our 
young people than almost any other material that the 
school curriculum will offer. For it is training in 
the problems of everyday life that the world needs 
today as never before. 


SCIENCE IN EVERYDAY LIFE 


Do you ever stop to think that we are living at 
a time when science has done more to make every- 
day life comfortable than at any other time in the 
world’s history? We sleep at night in a bed, the 
springs and parts of which were made by machinery, 
and the covers of which were woven by complicated 
processes; we wash with soap made by chemical 
formulae and mixed in a factory full of complicated 


machines. We eat prepared breakfast foods, and 


cook on gas, coal or wood stoves made by machines. 
Every part of our waking and sleeping hours in some 
way comes in contact with machines, and yet how 
few of us actually know very much about the science 
which underlies all of these and many other useful 
and beneficial inventions. 


Have you ever thought of 


some of the things which come to be thought 
common since the fathers and mothers of the children 
X-rays, radium, the pianola, 
liquid air, submarines, gas engines, sky scrapers, har- 
vesters, vacuum brakes, fireless cookers, vacuum bot- 
tles, vacuum cleaners, color photography, smokeless 


we teach were born? 


powder, electric locomotives and street cars, airplanes, 
hydroplanes, motorcycles, gas mantels, automobiles, 
carpet sweepers, asphalt paving, safety matches, 
pneumatic appliances, moving pictures, typewriters and 
adding machines, wireless telegraphy, pneumatic mail- 
ing tubes, electric heating and cooking apparatus, 
turbines, paper towels, electric lighting, reinforced 
concrete, sanitary drinking fountains and cups, and 
a great many other things which we have come to 
look upon as almost necessities of life. 

In the midst of such a life as this our children are 
growing up. Science beckons to them from every 
In every device used at home for comfort and 
better living, science speaks. The telephone and tele- 
graph, the trolley and the automobile, the airplane 
and submarine, have all become part and parcel of 
their daily lives. Many of the wonders of this age 
of science cannot fail to interest the average boy or 
girl if he or she is made to see just how this or that 
particular scientific mechanism affects them directly. 
Children of from twelve to fifteen years of age have 
interests that are usable in the class-room, providing 
such interests are properly directed, and although the 
interests of boys and girls may differ, yet there are 
wonders enough for all, and things may be found that 
are vital to both of the sexes. 


side. 


THE SEQUENCE OF SUBJECT MATTER 

The sequence of science in the elementary and 
secondary schools should, therefore, receive our care- 
ful attention. With the reorganization of the school 
curricula and with the introduction of the junior high 
school a very serious problem is placed upon the high 
school teachers of science. If the junior high school 
is organized on the so called six, three, three plan 
undoubtly general science, with a broad and elas- 
tic treatment of science problems, should come in the 
first two years of the junior high school, followed by 
elementary biology in the last year. This would allow 
in the senior high school more intensive courses in 
chemistry, physics, with applied sciences coming in 
the last year. I would appeal for the introduction 
of more social science, especially would an elementary 
course in sociology be of real value in the last year 
of high school. In the four-year high school the 
plan would be somewhat modified. Here we would 
expect to find elementary science occurring the first 
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year followed by a year of general biological science. 
The last two years of high school would then give 
option for chemistry, physics, and applied social 
science. But in no case ought a pupil to pass through 
the junior high school and senior high school without 
having a broad foundation of science with some aspect 
treated in each year of his course. 

Since the social side of elementary science ought to 
be emphasized probably the most effective treatment 
would be in two cycles. The first cycle should be 
based on a knowledge of science in the home and 
its immediate environment; while the second would 
take up communal life in its relation to science. Science 
of the home might well include the following topics 
in approximately the sequence given; the essentials 
of an ideal home, its natural resources, including 
treatment of the hygienic demands for pure air, water 
and food; the proper removal of wastes, the elimina- 
tion of household pests, and the danger from germs. 
A cycle of work with projects on heat in the home 
including the various heating systems, fire prevention 
and the uses of clothing might follow. Then would 
follow an elementary treatment of lighting, artificial 
and natural, with emphasis on the care of the eyes. 
Home construction and decoration, planning the home 
grounds and work with home gardens are projects 
which naturally follow. Science as it works through 
the various simple machines of the home including 
the use of electricity, might then be treated. The first 
cycle might well end with the relation of science to 
various forms of recreation such as kite-making and 
flying, boat-building and sailing, the making of motors 
and airplanes, etc. 

The second year of work might well begin with 
discussions of the ideal community in its various phases 
and the factors which make it a good place to live 
in. The natural resources of the community should 
be emphasized including water power, climate, and 
weather. In this relation the work of the Weather . 
Bureau should be studied. This could be followed 
by projects on the relation of water to food supplies, 
its sources, and then to the water supply of commu- 
nities, giving special attention to modern methods of 
purification. Since our science should be essentially 
social, a discussion of the organization of city govern- 
ment should be introduced. The work of various 
departments, especially that of the Health Department, 
should be stressed. The Pure Food and Drug Act; 
prevention of disease; quarantine; natural and 
acquired immunity; the relation of insects to disease ; 
the disposal of city wastes, and the protection of life 
and property are all topics worthy of discussion from 


a scientific standpoint. Here too, is an excellent 
opportunity for dwelling upon the moral obligations 
of individuals in society. Our boys and girls are 
growing up today with far too little on the ethical 
and spiritual needs in citizenship. 

City organization leads us naturally to city lighting, 
and thus to transportation in its various phases. 
Finally, such a course ought to lead the pupil through 
practical examples of plant breeding and eugenics to 
his introduction of biology. The cycle of biological 
study which should take up the third year of the 
sequence would not be a course in botany or zoology 
but would be primarily biology. Function should be 
emphasized throughout and shou!d concern itself with 
the outstanding essentials of biology as seen from 
a sociological standpoint. It must naturally differ as 
to construction and laboratory methods for it must 
differ according to the types of community for which 
the course is given. For no course in biology in 
secondary schools should have existence today unless 
it can have direct bearing on the lives of the pupils. 
Such courses as we have outlined may confidently be 
expected to do their part in the great problems of 
Americanization that lie before us in these post-war 
days. 


NATIONAL PARENT--TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


HE 24th Annual Convention of the National 

Congress of Mother and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations was held in the Assembly Room, State 
Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin, June 3 to 8, 1920. It 
was one of the largest Conventions ever held and 
was marked by a noteworthy spirit of co-operation 
and progressiveness. In Wisconsin, as in many other 
states, the Parent-Teacher Association work is being 


vigorously pushed by the State Education Depart- 
ment. 


At the triennial election of officers, the following 
were chosen: President, Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, 
Worcester, Massachusetts; Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. George B. Chandler, Rocky Hill, Connecticut ; 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Joseph Garibaldi, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Treasurer, Mrs. Hubert N. Rowell, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Auditor, Mrs. Charles H. Reming- 
ton, East Providence, R. I.; Historian, Mrs. Giles 
Scott Rafter, Washington, D. C. 

Report showed an increase in membership for 
the year April, 1919, to April, 1920, of more than 
90,000. The total membership today is over 218,000. 
The goal for the coming year is 1,000,000 members. 
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COLONEL ROBERT BINGHAM 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL ASHEVILLE, NORTH 


CAROLINA. CAROLINA’S GREATEST SCHOOLMASTER. 
FIGURE IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION. 


By M. C. S. NOBLE 
The University of North Carolina 


Dean of the School of Ed 


A NATIONAL 


7 HEN I think of the many able and scholarly 
W men who have taught the youth of North 
Carolina, I naturally linger about the name 
of my former teacher, Robert Bingham, whose splen- 
did personality has during the 
last half century inspired hun- 
dreds of boys from nearly ev- 
ery state in the Union. 

Robert Bingham is one of a 
family of famous teachers. His 
grandfather, Rev. William 
Bingham, a native of County 
Down, Ireland, a Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterian, and graduate of 
the University of Glasgow, fled 

» America because he had been 
involved in an_ unsuccessful 
revolt for Irish independence. 
He founded the Bingham 
School in 1793 and was its prin- 
cipal for a third of a century. 
His son, William J. 
a graduate of the University 


singham, 
of North Carolina, succeeded 
‘him as principal of the school 
“The Na- 
poleon of schoolmasters.” In 
1857 he associated with him in 
the management of the school 
his two sons, William and Rob- 
ert, both of whom were grad- 
University of 
North Carolina. On the death of their father they 
became joint principals. William, the author of many 
popular classical textbooks, died in 1873 while yet a 
young man. Robert, with the exception of the four 
years of the Civil War, has been either joint principal 
or sole principal for fifty-nine years. 


and was often called 


uates of the 


Recently I visited my friend and former teacher at 
Asheville, to which place he moved the school thirty 
years ago. I found him recovering from an attack of 
influenza which had run into double pneumonia and 
all but cost him his life. He sat in a large rocking 
chair with a blanket well wrapped about him, his body 
weak, and his voice a trifle lower than usual; but his 


COLONEL ROBERT BINGHAM 


eye was as bright as in the former days, and his mind 
as alert and active as ever; while his face was ever 
and anon the playground of smiles and good humor as 
it used to be in the days of early manhood. 


WHY HE TEACHES 


Soon we were talking of old 
times, and one of my first ques- 
tions was why he chose teach- 
ing as a profession. He said 
that before he left the Univer- 
sity he determined to be a 
teacher as his father and 
grandfather had been before 
him. He made the decision in 
spite of the fact that he knew 
that “there were three kinds of 
people who were never paid for 
their work—preachers, teachers, 
and army officers;” and yet 
pride in the work of his fore- 
fathers led him to follow their 
profession and devote his life to 
an effort to add, if possible, to 
the worth and value of the 
school they had founded. 


HIS CREED 


I next asked him what his 
educational creed was. Quick 
as a flash, and with an earnest- 
ness and a fullness of soul 
seemed like a mastering passion he an- 
swered, “To make men of boys.” And then with a 
tone that rang with genuine pride he added: “And our 
men stand at the top everywhere they go. We have 
taught five thousand boys. Ninety-five per cent have 
made good, five per cent went to the dogs and the devil, 
and ten per cent of those had already gone to the 
dogs and the devil before we got them.” This state- 
ment is so typical of his nervous, direct way of gener- 
alizing that I give it here just as he said it to me. 


which 


MANAGEMENT OF BOYS 


His management of boys is direct and personal. For 
instance, every teacher knows that in a boarding school 
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of more than one hundred boys there is apt to be the 
bully and the contentious fellow who often in a climax 
of wrath declares that he would fight the other fellow 
were it not for the rules. I do not know the practice 
in the school at present, but in my days the rules of the 
Bingham School forbade fighting. They were not 
made however to promote “fussing” and constant 
quarreling and therefore when one or two boys who 
were equals physically would hide behind the rules and 
continue to “fuss,” the Colonel, upon the request of 
either boy, would permit them to fight it out. Of 
course no fighting was permitted unless he was pres- 
ent to insure fair play, and then only after he had fail 4 
to get the boys to settle their difficulty without a fight. 
After the fight a lasting peace was always declared. 

Sometimes a fight would not result as we thought 
it would. I remember very well a fight between two 
fat little fellows about fourteen years of age. They 
walked into the ring amid the shouts of their “back- 
ers,” glared at each other for a moment, rushed for- 
ward, struck at each other with all their might, missed 
their mark, fell prone upon the ground, each thinking 
that the other had knocked him down, and each jump- 
ing up as quick as he could and rushing away from his 
opponent. The crowd yelled, and the fight that never 
got into real action was called off, but not before the 
Colonel heard the boys say that they were satisfied. 
This may seem the wrong way to deal with fighting, 
but in my day at the school the certainty of a fight 
as the result of constant quarreling prevented frequent 
resort to physical combat. 


A FAIR MAN 


He was the soul of honor and the boys knew it. 
He was just and fair in all of his dealings with them 
and when he reached a decision in any matter he acted 
immediately and directly. I recall the following inci- 
dent: One evening we were marching from supper 
just after dark and some one in ranks gave a loud 
yell. Insta.itly from the darkness the Colonel’s voice 
called, “Company halt! Twos left! Halt!” Beginning 
at the right, he asked each man if he was the guilty 
one. He had asked but one or two when from the cen- 
ter of the line, Jones, who was slated for a cadet office 
ina few days, although he knew that it would cost him 
the coveted appointment, called out, “Colonel, 1 am ihe 
man.” “That kind of man will give us no more trou- 
ble,” said the Colonel, “Right face. Break ranks, 
march.” The cadet corps yelled “Hurrah for Jones!” 
and that was the last we heard of the incident. Jones 
received his appointment in due time and in after 
years became a prominent lawyer in Raleigh and 
later died in the diplomatic service abroad. 


SCHOOL HONOR 


This act of Jones, by the way, is typical of the hon- 
or inspired and cultivated in the boys by Robert 
Bingham. The school was under rigid military disci- 
pline ; and when I look back at it as I knew it both as 
student and teacher, it seems to me that there was a 
rule to meet every variety and shade of offense; but 
the solid foundation on which the discipline rested was 
Colonel Bingham’s constant effort to build up in the 
boys their inborn sense of right and honor. Thus he 
ever strove to reach his great purpose in life, “to make 
men of boys.” Public opinion inspired and strength- 
ened by the superintendent, frowned down serious 
wrong doing and drove the offender away from daily 
association with boys who always acted on their honor. 
There was no definitely organized body with regular 
meeting days for the trial of offenders, no talk about 
their honor system, no taking over of discipline from 
the teachers, but every cadet knew that it he did a 
dishonorable act public opinion would tell him to go 
and he would have to go. 

DEALING WITH PARENTS 


Personally the Colonel is a brave man but he al- 
ways strives to avoid a fight. I have never known a 
man to quote scripture more than he does, and in his 
effort to keep out of difficulties I have heard him quote 
time and again, “Leave off contention before it be med- 
dled with.” Teachers know that an angry parent is 
apt to say things which provoke us to wrath. I have 
often heard the Colonel say, when speaking of an in- 
terview with an angry parent, “He threw down the 
gauntlet but I declined to pick it up.” As a result, he 
never failed finally to reach a satisfactory understand- 
ing with all parents. 


OPEN TO SUGGESTIONS 


He was neither dogmatic nor wedded to his own 
ideas and methods. He was quick to see the strong 
points in others and equally quick to adopt them as his 
own. He used to tell us that the Mississippi River 
was a small stream indeed when it started from its 
source on its way to the gulf, but by taking in tributary 
after tributary as it flowed along it grew larger and 
larger until it became the largest American river. 
“Thus,” said he, “I am ready to take and adopt as my 
own any good thought or suggestion that may come to 
me from anyone.” The famous Bingham School 
pledge against drinking intoxicating liquors and 
against having firearms in one’s possession while a 
member of the school came as “a suggestion” and ori- 
ginated in this way: 

One afternoon, while riding along the public road, 
Colonel Bingham saw three cadets cross the road 
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ahead of him, enter a farmer’s yard, and go with him 
into his cellar. Tying his horse, he went to the cellar 
door and, unobserved, looked down on the scene below. 
The man drew some whiskey, set it on the head of a 
barrel, and told the boys to help themselves. Just then 
he made known his presence by saying to the man, 
“You ought to be ashamed of yourself to be giving 
whiskey to these boys!” He then went back to his 
horse followed by the boys, who asked him what he 
was going to do about it. He replied that there was 
but one penalty and that was the penalty of expulsion. 
They said that if he would not expel them they would 
take a solemn pledge to drink no more liquor until the 
end of the session. He accepted their pledge and they 
kept it as a matter of honor in perfect harmony with 
the spirit of the school, for no Binghamite would lie, 
and when a boy at this school “gave” his word he 
“kept” it. 
and then the prohibition against the possession of fire- 


Later a boy accidentally shot a companion 


arms was included in the pledge. 


GOOD HUMOR 
One night I went to his office and found ten or a 
dozen boys before him for disorder in ranks. He gave 
The 
first fellow’s excuse was that somebody behind him had 
pushed and forced him to push the next fellow in 
front. 


each one a chance to clear himself if he could. 


The Colonel interrupted with, “About as deep 
in the mud as the rest of them are in the mire, I reck- 
on!” And so on as each one would offer some poor 
excuse, he would interrupt again with, “About as deep 
in the mud as the rest of them are in the mire, I reck- 
on!” When he reached the last one, a sleepy, lanky 
looking fellow, he asked what he had to say for him- 
self and received in a drawl and with a perfectly sol- 
emn face, “ bout as deep in the mud as the rest of ‘em 
in the mire, I reckon!” Immediately there was a loud 
laugh in which the Colonel joined heartily ; and when 
he came to punish Bryan, we all saw that he did not 
hurt him, for he was still laughing at the wag. Ly the 
way, whipping used to be more of a standard remedy 
in correcting school boys than now-a-days. I used to 
laugh at the Colonel about one of his peculiarities 
when on the point of administering corporal punish- 
He generally used a small hickory switch which 
He 
would take the switch, shake it a time or two, and then 


ment. 
in a kind of slang of his own he called “timber.” 


say to the culprit in a genuinely regretful and apolo- 
getic voice, “My timber is not as good as it might be, 
but however we will try to make it do.” And to all ap- 
” Certainly no boy 
ever seemed to want another “try out.” 


pearances he would make it “do. 


Former students all declare that he never “lost his 
temper” while he punished a boy. A staunch friend 
of the school, now a man with grown-up sons and 
daughters, recently found among his family papers a 
letter written home by himself long years ago soon 
after he entered the school. In the letter was this: 
“Today I saw a teacher whipping a boy and the teach- 
er was a-laughing while he whipped him.” 


CIVIL WAR RECORD 

At the breaking out of the Civil War, Robert Bing- 
ham was captain of a militia company in Orange 
County. He did not volunteer at first because teach- 
ers were exempt and for the further reason that 
he like many others thought that the war would soon 
be over. When he saw that troops would be needed to 
defend North Carolina, he told his men that: if they 
would volunteer he would go with them. They at 
once volunteered and he went with them and they 
stayed in the war until the end. One of his company 
(Company G, 44th N. C. regiment) saw him on ihe 
streets of Chapel Hill sometime ago, the first time in 
forty years. It was a pretty and a touching sight to 
see their devotion to each other. When Bingham 
walked away, the old soldier looked fondly at him for 
a few minutes and then turning to’ me said with a 
choking voice, “I sure was glad to see him one more 
time. He was a good man to all of us men.” 

He tells many thrilling stories of the war but they 
are always about some other man’s bravery. In fact, 
I never knew him to mention himself save once, and 
that was when with proud voice and flashing eye he 
said: “I was a Confederate soldier. I saw the last 
sun rise on the Army of Northern Virginia. I was 
one of Lee’s 7,500 at Appomattox Courthouse who 
never bent the knee to any Baal but fought to the bit- 
ter end.” A southern man who can say that has a 
right to say it when he wants to do so. Scarcely had 
he said the foregoing when he added, “We surren- 
dered in good faith It was folly to stand, like 
the figure at the stern of the vessel, looking backward 
and weeping over the troubled waters behind.”* From 
Appomattox to this day he has. been a genuinely loyal 
citizen, devoted to the flag of the American Union. 


AS A TEACHER 


In the presence of a class he was always at work on 
the lesson in hand, always fresh, bright, and tireless. 
In fact, I never saw a finer type of the drillmaster in 


a schoolroom. He taught Latin to get the thought 


and to make the thought stick, and he succeeded in 


* Address, “The New South,” Proceedings N. E. A., 1884. 
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both. His illustrations were original and effective. 
(ne day while teaching that the enclitic gue united two 
words into a single idea he said, “Powder ballque 
would mean a load for a gun,” and I have never for- 
gotten it. Translations and Anthon’s textbooks were 
outlawed and a boy caught with either would be sub- 
ject to expulsion. His pupils “knew Latin,” could ap- 
ply the rule for all constructions, and could derive all 
usual English words of Latin origin. If this was of 
value, the Colonel’s boys went from his instruction 
with full measure. 

Sometimes when a boy failed to catch a point which 
he thought he had made perfectly clear, he would try 
again and again to make it clearer, and then in despair 
he would ask, “What was the color of Job’s blue tur- 
key hen?” <A boy hearing this question knew what it 
meant. In his teaching of English he was equally di- 
rect and successful. A master of clear, direct style 
himself, he would lead his boys to think clearly and ex- 
press themselves correctly. But best of all as a 
teacher he loved to teach, and that was the secret of 
his success in the schoolroom. 


INTEREST IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


When the awakening of interest in public educa- 
tion began in North Carolina in the early eighties of 
the last century, he at once became an active and a 
powerful friend of the education of the masses at 
public expense. He was not afraid that better public 
schools would hurt his private institution. On the 
contrary, he had breadth of vision enough to see that 
they would help to build up the patronage of the best 
private schools. He used to tell me that Massachu- 
setts with its excellent public school system had the 
best paying private schools in the country. But as a 
matter of public good aside from private gain, he genu- 
inely believed in the education of all the people. I 
think that his speech at the Madison meeting of the 
National Educational Association in 1884 in behalf of 
national aid for education in the states in proportion 
to illiteracy is easily the equal of any educational ad- 
dress delivered in North Carolina since the Civil War. 


CIVIC LIFE 

During his long and busy life he has been called 
repeatedly to service in state and nation at educational 
meetings, church assemblies, Confederate re-unions, 
Masonic gatherings, and many other meetings devoted 
to the uplift of the people. In 1883 he was elected 
Grand Master of Masons in North Carolina and re- 
elected the following year. The most conspicuous ser- 
vice he rendered as Grand Master was the reorganiza- 
tion of the Orphan Asylum, thereby placing it under 


the control of a board of directors, a plan that has 
been continued to this day. In fact, he is a versatile 
man to whom the people have turned time and again 
for light and leadership on many public questions, and 
he has always responded with force and authority. 
His addresses on economic questions, historical and 
political subjects, and educational problems are mas- 
terpieces—full of thought and scholarship expressed in 
clear and attractive English that sparkle with a person- 
ality and originality which never fail to hold one’s 
closest attention. In the business world, his sound 
judgment is seen in the fact of his election as direc- 
tor of several large banking and commercial concerns. 
Because of his eminent ability as a teacher, a public 
speaker, and leader in educational, moral, and civic 
progress, his alma mater, the University of North Car- 
olina in 1890 conferred on him the degree of LL.D., an 
honor worthily bestowed. 


AT THE PRESENT 

Robert Bingham now in his eighty-second year is 
still young, bouyant, and devoted to his school,—or 
shall I say to his profession? I have known person- 
ally all of the state’s leading teachers for the past 
forty years. I have seen them begin work hopeful, 
confident, ambitious. I have seen them flushed with 
success or despondent for the lack of it. I have seen 
some of them leave their work for more money in 
other fields or stay at it and doggedly labor on in 
spite of dying hope; but Robert Bingham, though fire 
twice swept away his buildings, and in spite of all 
kinds of hindering causes, has steadily forged ahead, 
full of hope, full of energy, and natural ability, ever 
compelling success to admit him worthy of her bless- 
ings, until today in old age he is mentally as young as 
ever, as resourceful as ever, as loyal and devoted to 
his life work as ever,—a teacher who has added dig- 
nity to his calling, a charming, genial, southern gen- 
tleman, still at work on his splendid job of trying “To 
make men of boys.” 


In the years immediately before us the most vital 
educational work lies with the expanding high school. 
No matter what the form of organization, the program 
of work, it will fail in its mission unless it can enlist 
in its service men and women of broad training, human 
sympathies, and social ideals who believe in our Amer- 
ican way of life. 


The child can never become an ideal citizen until it 
has had given it and has accepted the best that the 
state can possibly give. 
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URING the past few years nations have been 
shaken to their foundations, and today the 
entire world is seething in the great aftermath 
of war. Men are everywhere searching for something 
higher, for something better than has ever been 
before. They are, as it were, groping about in the 
darkness for the light. From it all must surely come 
a clarified outlook. 

In our own land the spirit of restless activity is 
displayed in all phases of life—industrial, social, and 
intellectual. An acid test is being applied relentlessly 
to existing institutions. There must be no more 
economy is_ the 
eral attention is focused on our school system, 


waste ; watch-word. Gen- 
for at last has come the realization that the greatness 
of a country depends upon the ability of its schools 
to produce citizens of integrity and intelligence. As 
educators, we are face to face with poignant questions : 
“Do our schools function?” “Which ones are best 
fulfilling the duty of training future citizens?” 

A canvass of the situation has disclosed startling 
information. Thorndyke’s survey is representative. 
From a thorough investigation he found that on an 
average out of every one hundred children finishing 
the sixth grade but seventy-nine complete the seventh 
and fifty-nine, the eighth. Sixty per cent of elemen- 
tary school graduates fail to reach the third year of 
high school.* We _ have little heeded the comment 
passed upon us by other countries, “A nation of 
seventh graders!” Somehow or other we seemed 
oblivious until merciless statistics were hurled at us. 
What a travesty on our boasted education! 

Why has not our school system held the children? 
Have we not made it worth while for them to attend 
school longer than the minimum law requires? Who 
is to bear the blame? How prevent the loss? Grave 
questions crying for answer! 

Evidently there has been a weak link somewhere 
between the grades and the high school. Hence, the 
logical place to strengthen is in the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades; in other words, those that have 
shown the heaviest losses. There the problem is to 
interest the children so intensely that a vision arid 
a desire to “carry on” might be gained. In the evo- 
lution of our education, however, the need for a 
change had already been felt and interest centers 
around a movement that has quietly but impregnably 


*G. Vernon Bennett, “The Junior High School.” 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


By MARY A. SHEEHAN 
Washington Junior High School, Rochester, N. Y. 


entrenched itself in some school systems—the junior 
high school. 

The belief that much time in school was wasted, 
that precious hours were spent on incidentals, that 
the seventh and eighth grades had no special functions 
resulted in the organization of the first junior high 
school of America in Berkeley, California, in 1910. Los 
Angeles, never far in the background, established the 
second. The East at first regarded the idea askance. 
But once convinced of the value of the junior high 
school achievement, it seized upon the idea and now 
threatens to surpass the birthplace of the movement 
in its development. 

A variety of plans have been tried out. Some have 
attempted to put six grades in the grammar school, 
combine during the next three years on the junior 
high school period grades seven, eight, nine, and ten, 
leaving two for senior high school. This schedule 
shortens high school by one year. From the various 
experiments it appears that the six-three-three plan 
is the most efficient; that is, six years in grammar 
school and six years in high school, the latter period 
divided into two equal sections of three years each, 
spent in junior and senior high school respectively. 

No longer are the seventh and the eighth grades 
in an amorphous condition. They have a definite 
value. The seventh grade prepares directly for the 
proper interpretation of the future grades, while the 
eighth is enriched by some high school work and 
broadened by specialized hand and mental work. There 
is a recognition of elemental differences in different 
pupils and provision is made accordingly. 

The junior high school sets up for itself a two-fold 
aim: first, the preventing of excessive loss during the 
last years of grammar and the first years of high 
school; second, the practical training of youth for 
life conditions. The first aim is met in a revised 
curriculum with special care for the adolescent age: 
the second, in a life-career motive. 

This new type of school entails, of course, increased 
expenditure of money. Are the advantages sufficient 
to warrant each outlay? Decidedly yes! If it does 
no more than serve as a rescue mission and prevent 
the so-called “drifting” period, it will have repaid 
the country a thousand-fold. For two years after 
leaving school boys and girls change jobs with appall- 
ing frequency. They are attempting to find their 
niche in life. Some, alas! never find it. The junior 
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high school because of its equipment is able to 
anticipate this changing period, place it in school, and 
so save the youth from the evil consequences of cul- 
tivating habits of restlessness and instability. In addi- 
tion he is far better prepared for his life work. The 
tragedy of the man and woman who have not chosen 
their work with understanding and desire is enacted 
too often for our complacency. Such are in many 
instances predestined for failure. Consider the pro- 
longed misery of the man who realizes he has unde- 
veloped, untrained mechanical genius and has, in error, 
become a lawyer; or a stenographer who learns too 
late that her talents belong in the teaching profession. 
Time and tide assuredly wait for no man. The com- 
plaint I heard a young lad utter a year ago is justified: 
“I have the unexpected opportunity of attending high 
school. What course shall I take? I must not make 
a mistake! The teachers are instructing us in all 
kinds of things. Why don’t they help us decide 
what we ought to be?” It stands a direct challenge. 
The junior high school answers the call and will 
lighten in a marked degree the charge that seven out 
of every ten failures are due to unfitness. 


There is also opportunity in school to satisfy 
ambitions brought about by the adolescent age. Psy- 
chologically this is the age when the child begins to 
feel within himself the wish to do as his elders, to 
be considered “grown up.” The school meets the 
emergency not by repression, but by expression of 
self through well-directed student activities and the 
shop. His tendencies for initiative and leadership are 
developed through student government. 

Finally, the junior high school is the reservoir for 
the output of many schools and gathers in the one 
building the children of adolescent age only. Thus 
a group of teachers all vitally concerned with the 
same big problems is available. - 

The courses of study are a happy combination of the 
practical and the cultural. Book work and hand work 
contribute to the whole. Because of the large mass 
of children and force of teachers a greater differentia- 
tion of courses is possible. The general divisions 
are the academic, the technical, the commercial, and 
the vocational. The academic course includes all who 
expect to enter the professions. The technical course 
is for those planning a career in the technical world. 
The commercial department leads to business. The 
vocational course is for all whose time in school is 
limited and who wish to learn a trade. In the latter 
only do the provisions for boys and girls differ. The 
boys have manual training and the girls household 
arts. If a student finds he has selected the wrong 


life work, he is permitted to change his course with 
no loss of time. Regardless of choice made, every 
student must have both hand and book work, the main 
difference being in the quantity. 


Are the senior high schools prepared for the pupil 
entering through the junior high schools? They must 
continue the intensive training lest any of the fruits 
be lost. At the present they seem dominated by college 
requirements. Little thought is given to the one who 
goes into the industrial world instead of the univer- 
sity. The college boy will not suffer if in high school 
his work links up with everyday life. On the con- 
trary he will gain much, and higher education itself 
will be invigorated. So a new pulse will throb 
throughout our entire educational system. 


The junior high school has passed beyond the 
experimental stage. It insures to America an increas- 
ing number of trained citizens. With its chief func- 
tion that of vocational guidance, it has elimjnated the 
“hit or miss” system of choice of life work. Under 
its policy it considers each student as an individual. 
It helps him to take his place as a social unit. Each 
one in the junior high school system has definite aims 
and is working toward them. He knows what he 
wants and how he will attain his ends. In fine, it 
is giving definite ideas and ideals, remembering 
Theodore Roosevelt’s message: “The best son of his 
country is he who gives his best manhood to his 
country.” 


BOOK REVIEW 


Cusa y Los Cusanos. By E. K. Mapes and M. F. de Valesco. 
The Gregg Publishing Company, New York, 1920. 12 mo. 
Pp. v +213. Price, $1.00. 


An elementary Spanish reader. The authors say 
in the preface: “The aim in writing the text proper 
has been to combine interesting treatment of live 
topics regarding the island with sound pedagogy 
regarding its treatment.” Again, “The questions and 
exercises have been so prepared as to insure a 
thorough discussion, in Spanish, of the essential 
points in the text, and, through the English sentences, 
to give practice in accurate sentence building with the 
text as a model.” There are notes, chiefly informa- 
tional, to supplement the text, an unusually complete 
vocabulary which includes most of the more common 
idioms, and separate “cuestionarios” for each chapter 
which make up a distinct section of the book. This 
is a most interesting little volume, well illustrated and 
attractive in its mechanical make-up. 
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CCORDING to a statement issued by State 
Superintendent E. C. Brooks, following the 

close of the special session of the Legislature, 
that body met, in the new legislation enacted, every 
request of the State Department of Education. Very 
important amendments were made to the new school 
law of the State. 
most significance : 


The following enactments were of 


The salary schedule adopted by the teachers at the 
Greensboro Conference, recommending an _ increase 
in salaries based on efficiency and continued service in 
the same school, was provided for when the State tax 
of thirteen cents was authorized by the finance com- 
mittee. There was no opposition to it. Moreover, the 
counties and the special tax districts were given suffi- 
cient latitude, either through a tax levy or through 
power to borrow money to meet the salary schedules. 
Therefore, the school term in every district for 1920- 
21 may be maintained for the same length it was main- 
tained in 1919-20. 

The second important enactment was a law author- 
izing the expenditure of about $30,000 of the public 
school fund to aid counties in which there is not a 
single standard high school. With this fund it will 
be possible to increase the number of standard high 
schools in the rural districts, when they have complied 
with the requirements for a consolidation of districts 
and a levy of a special tax not to exceed ten cents. 
Through this provision it will be possible to give sub- 
stantial aid to several counties and strengthen very 
materially the high school work of the State. The 
expenditure of this fund will be wholly in the rural 
districts of the weak counties where the taxable values 
are too low for the counties to provide such schools 
without a very high tax rate. All high schools aided 
out of this fund must provide for the teaching of 
vocational subjects, such 
making. 

The third 


as agriculture and home 
was that which 
authorized the State Board of Education to secure 
better supervision of the erection of new school build- 
ings. The State Department may expend an amount 
not to exceed $10,000 from the State Loan Fund, to 
be used in providing plans for modern school buildings, 
such plans to be furnished free of charge to districts. 
Provision is made also for the proper inspection of 
school buildings and for giving aid to cities, towns and 
districts in properly locating new school buildings. 


important enactment 


RECENT SCHOOL LEGISLATION IN NORTH CAROLINA 


By E. W. KNIGHT 


The State Board of Education was further author- 
ized to spend not more than $5,000 of the public school 
fund in securing a better administration of the public 


school fund in the several counties of the State. 
Through this provision county superintendents and 
county boards of education will be given assistance in 
administering the public school fund and in properly 
accounting for it. 

Several minor enactments concerning public educa- 
tion in the State were made as follows: 

County boards of education may now pay all or 
any part of the cost of the erection of a new school 
building. Furthermore, they may condemn as much as 
ten acres of land for school sites and grounds, instead 
of the three acres under the old law. 

The State-wide Bond Act has been changed so that 
towns, counties or districts may issue bonds in amounts 
up to five per cent of the valuation of the property 
of the unit; and any district having a school contain- 
ing as many as five teachers may vote bonds under the 
law. 

The cost of transportation of pupils must be pro- 
vided in the building and incidental fund. In case 
of a disagreement between county boards of educa- 
tion and county commissioners, as to the amount of 
the county budget, the county commissioners are 
required to specify in writing what items of the budget 
should not be allowed. 

Immediately following the passage of the new tax 
legislation, Dr. Brooks issued general directions con- 
cerning the provisions of the law, in the following 
memorandum : 


I. Tax Rates 


1. A tax of thirteen cents levied by the Legislature 
is substituted for the thirty-two cents state tax levied 
last year. This is a state-wide tax and must not be 
confused with the county tax, which is separate from 
and in addition thereto. 

2. A county tax, not exceeding fifteen cents, is 
substituted for the thirty-five cents tax levied last 
year, except for those counties that would reach the 
fifteen cents rate before the amount raised by the 
thirty-five cents last year plus ten per cent has been 
realized. 

3. The maximum building tax that may be levied 
is three cents in place of a maximum of 16% cents 
last year. 
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4. The special local taxes for 1920-21 should pro- 
vide ten per cent more than the special local taxes 
provided for 1919-20. All special local taxes voted 
since the passage of the revaluation act in 1919 may 
be considered as if they had been levied on the old 
valuation and the new rate levied should provide ten 
per cent more than it would have provided under the 
old valuation. 


II. How to Estimate THE New Rates 


The new revaluation act gives directions as to how 
all new tax rates, except the state tax rates mentioned 
above, may be determined. Ascertain the “taxable 
value upon which the tax rates were levied for each 
county, municipality, or special tax district for the 
year 1919 and the total amount of revenue produced 
by the rate of tax so levied in the year 1919. An 
addition of ten per cent may be made to each total 
amount of revenue for each county, municipality, or 
special tax district for the year 1919, and a rate of 
tax sufficient to yield the total amount of revenue 
thus estimated will be the maximum which may be 
levied in the year 1920.” 

In making an estimate as to what new rates should 
he levied by old tax levying authorities, all such 
authorities should consider the following : 

What is the total amount due from the tax levy 
of 1919-20—how much has been collected and how 
much remains to be collected 


how much has been 
lost to the fund because of fees, commissions and 
failure to pay taxes? 

When the total amount has been determined add 
ten per cent to it which will be the limit for the year 
1920-21. Divide this total amount by the new valua- 
tion, making sufficient allowances for any reasonable 
losses. If the result contains a fraction discard the 
fraction and take the next highest number. The re- 
sult will be the tax rate to be levied for 1920-1921. 

For example: Suppose $15,000 has been collected 
already for schools for the year of 1919-1920; 
there is still due $2,000 but is uncollected—suppose 
$1,000 was lost to the fund because of fees, commis- 
sions and failure to pay taxes, the total amount that 
next year’s rate is supposed to yield will be $18,000. 
Add ten per cent to $18,000 and the maximum amount 
for 1920-1621 is $19,800. The new valuation of the 
property is $14,500,000. Divide $19,800, by $14,- 
500,000 and the result is a tax rate of 131%y cents. 
Discard the fraction and the rate will be fourteen 
cents. 


All tax levying authorities should be urged to make 


the rate sufficient to raise ten per cent more money 
than last year. 


In anticipation of the new school legislation by 
which salaries are to be increased, the teachers flocked 
to summer schools during the vacation months. As 
a result nearly 7,000 teachers in the State will change 
their certified standing this year. That necessitates 
examination of records and sending out certificates 
to those teachers who have attended summer school 
either in or out of the State, and who made marks 
which justify putting them in a higher class than they 
formerly occupied. The work is being handled as 
rapidly as possible, but there is little chance to get 
all new certificates to all teachers by the time school 
opens this fall. As a rule the superintendents and 
the teachers know what grade certificate the teacher 
employed is éntitled to and the salary may be paid 
on the basis of the general program for increasing 
salaries adopted by the superintendents and the depart- 
ment of education. 


These certificates are going out from the State 
Department as rapidly as they can be reached, but 
the process is rather slow for it requires expert help 
in handling the reports from the various summer 
schools and before the clerical work of filling out the 
new certificates can be done. In addition to the 
teachers who attended summer schools for the purpose 
of improving their professional standing, and increas- 
ing their salary, there has been an unusually large 
number of new teachers who had no certificates at 
all, and who had to take the examinations here or in 
the various counties. All of these papers have to be 
handled through office of the State Board of Exam- 
iners. Consequently should any teacher fail to get 
the certification papers back immediately after the 
record is mailed in the delay will be incident to 
the enormous amount of work in the office of the 
secretary. 


FINE WORK 


The boys on the Chapel Hill High School football 
team are again making a strong bid for state champion- 
ship honors. 

On Saturday, October 9th, they completely ran over 
the Wake Forest scrub team by a score of 38 to 0. 
In every department of play the Chapel Hill boys 
showed marked superiority, in head work, forward 
passing, punting, running back of punts, and straight 
line plays. 

Watch Chapel Hill. 
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SOME DEFINITE ACHIEVEMENTS IN VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE 


By ROY H. THOMAS 


1 Ed 


for North Carolina 


Suepervisor of Agri 


HE teaching of vocational agriculture in second- 
ary schools in North Carolina is bringing 
definite results. 

work for 1918-1919 and other activities for the year 


A brief survey of the project 


1919-20 will give some idea of the work being done in 
agricultural schools. 

Vocational agriculture was taught in eighteen white 
and seven colored schools in 1918-19 with a total 
In 1919-20 thirty-one white 
and eleven colored schools, with an enrollment of 734 
Indications are that fifty- 
two schools,—thirty-four white and eighteen colored— 
will be in operation this fall. The starting of new 
schools is limited only by the supply of properly 


enrollment of 325 pupils. 


pupils, were in operation. 


qualified teachers. 

Interesting and instructive results were obtained 
from the home project or supervised home practical 
work which is part of the work and instruction of 
each pupil taking agriculture : 

1. In 1918-19 the 325 pupils made a total net profit 
of $41,480.85 from their home project work. This 
amount is several thousand dollars in excess of the 
cost of agricultural instruction in these schools. 
Figures show that for each dollar invested in agri- 


cultural education there was an income of $1.41 from 
the home project work. The home project work for 
this year involved the growing of 677 acres of crops 
and caring for 472 animals according to scientific 
methods under the supervision of the teacher of 
agriculture. This year 734 pupils are growing 856 
acres of crops and managing 4,244 animals. 

2. The project income per pupil in North Carolina 
for 1918-19 was greater than that of any other 
Southern State. The average net increase per pupil 
was $150.43. Tobacco was the most profitable crop 
grown. The average net income of pupils having 
tobacco projects was $465.27. Peanuts stood second 
with an income of $225.96 and cotton third with an 
income of $157.77. 

3. The average income per unit of crops was greater 
in North Carolina than that of any Southern State. 

4. North Carolina also ranks ahead of all Southern 
States when comparing the number of pupils who 
completed the required work with the number en- 
rolled. Of the 368 enrolled in 1918-19, 325 completed 
the work. 

It must not be inferred from the citation of these 
results that the financial aim dominates the agricultural 


Pupil, teacher and parent discussing plans for handling the boy’s poultry project. The 
interest and hearty co-operation of the triumvirate—boy, teacher, father—spells success in 


vocational agriculture. 
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instruction. It does not. There are three parallel 
phases of the agricultural instruction: classroom work, 
home project work, and shop work. Thus, the home 
project work represents only one phase. The results 
of the project work are given primarily to show that 
the motto of the agricultural school, “Learning and 
Earning,” is an appropriate term. Furthermore, any 
type of education that can show an immediate return 
of $1.41 for each dollar invested is worthy- of con- 
sideration. 

The percentage of pupils who finish the year’s 
work is greater in the agricultural department than 
in other departments of the same schools. 

The following tabulation gives information on the 
kind, size and income from projects : 


REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1918-19 


and managing animals, use of fertilizers, terracing, 
drainage, designs for farm buildings, installation of 
water and light systems, organizing, buying and sell- 
ing associations, conducting community fairs, etc. 

Records show that 248 meetings with a total attend- 
ance of 34,547 people were held to discuss agricul- 
tural problems needing attention in the various com- 
munities. Eighteen schools held community fairs last 
fall with a total attendance of 10,800 people. 

For the purpose of adapting the work of each school 
more nearly to the needs of its community each teacher 
made a survey of the farms in his school district last 
spring. This survey secured detailed information on 
crops, animals, yields, cost of production, yearly 
receipts, farm machinery, farm practice, and other 
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Name of Project Sisal se = : 
86 83 132$ 4,613.50 $1,476.40'$ 6,089.90'$ 46.13 $ 73.37 73, 37 
46 4,519.55 844.62) 5,364.17) 116.61, 157.77 
33 45, 13,395.09 1,028.49 14,423.58) 320.52, 465.27 
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Total of Crops and Animals__---- 


1 86.00 12.25 98.25) 98.25 98.25 
2 9088 11.75 10263 5131 51.31 
2 292.67 28.90 321.57) 160.78 160.78 
Yo 36.45 5.10 41.55! 83.10 20.77 
4 641.91 35.87. 677.78, 169.44 225.92 
94, 517.75 215.25) 733.00| 366.50 
3) 42.30 28.20 70.50) 23.50 35.25 
223, 360.00 90.00 450.00! 2.01, 225.00 
552 $24,506.10 ¥3,776.83 $28,372.93) 
8S 262.20$ 173.35$ 435.55 $ 54.44$ 87.11 
335.56 146.23! 481.79) 1.30 43.79 
31.19 1.00 3219 10.73 32.19 
29 1,586.98 296.20 1,883.18 64.93 67.25 
63 1,617.64 572.17 2,189.81 34.75. 168.44 
472 $ 3,833.57 $1,188.95 $ 5,022.52 


242 222 1024) 28,429.67 $4,965.78 «33,395.45 


Average 


Average income per animal 


Average income per pupil per crop and ¢ 


The amount and variety of community service 
activities reported by the schools indicates that the 
people of the communities in which the schools are 
located have been given valuable advice and assistance. 
Reports show that last year 774 individual farmers 


were given advice and assistance on various farm 
problems. These community activities cover prob- 
lems arising from every phase of farm work. In 
general the community activities include such as the 
following: pruning and spraying, seed selection and 
treatment, control of insects and diseases, methods of 
cultivation, harvesting and marketing crops, feeding 


income per acre in crops............ 
Average income per pupil in crops............ 


data concerning local farming conditions. The infor- 
mation gained from this survey is used as the basis 
for organizing the course of instruction in agriculture. 
Dr. E. C. Brooks, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, said, “The making of this survey is the 
best single piece of work in North Carolina educational 
history.” 

Another type of work of the agricultural schools 
which means a whole lot to the iuture development 
of the livestock industry of the State was the par- 
ticipation of agricultural students in State and 
National Livestock Judging Contests last fall. Eighty- 
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five students from as many different com- 
munities and representing twelve schools 
took part in the judging contests at the State 
Livestock Association Meeting in Golds- 
boro. A judging team from the Cary Agri- 
cultural School represented North Caro- 
lina at the International Livestock Expo- 
sition in Chicago. This team won eighth 
place in the team contests, and one mem- 
ber won first place in judging beef cattle. 
We may expect these boys to be the strong- 
est advocates of better livestock in their 
respective communities. 

For the purpose of finding out what peo- 
ple in the communities in which these 


schools are located think of the value of “Learning by doing.” Agricultural pupils building a model poultry house. 


the agricultural instruction, a question- 
naire was sent to six men in each commun- 
ity. One hundred and eighty replies were 
received. The only criticism made was of 
a constructive nature to the effect: “We 
want more of such schools.” 

One man wrote, “If this course continues 
to be taught for the next five years as it 
has been this year, it will revolutionize 
farm life.” Another patron stated, “It 

is helping my boy to become a better farmer 
] and every other boy who is taking the 
course. It is the means of keeping more 
boys on the farm.” <A superintendent of 


schools gave the following expression: “I 


Determining the varieties of crops best adapted to the community and have never seen a more successful venture 
the proper kind and amount of fertilizer to be used, is a part of the work 
of an agricultural school. No chance of mistaking the results of this 
corn fertilizer demonstration. 


in the school business than the vocational 
work.” 


‘‘Children born in the country are entitled to as 
much freedom of choice of occupation as are those 
brought up in town and are entitled to as substan- 
tial help from the public schools in making an in- 
telligent choice. Besides if we should put to use 
the rural schools as a means of forcing country child- 
ren to stay on the farm we would meet with failure. 
Every effort along this line which has ignored the 
fundamental principle of equality of opportunity has 
been futile. 

‘Indeed, I think it may be accepted as axiomatic 
that the intelligence of the people on the farm in any 
country finally is directly related to the income 
derived from the farming business as compared 


with that from similar enterprises in the same 
dommunity. People will stay on the farms if 
the opportunities are as good in agriculture as 
in other industries. If the opportunities are 
not as good the intelligent and ambitious will 
leave the farm. In a word, if farming is allowed to 
become unprofitable as compared with other occupa- 
tions it will be given over to a less efficient class than 
that which now tills our soil.’”"—Henry J. Walters. 


If we hope to perpetuate America we must Amer- 
icanize America and teach America to direct its pros- 
perity into individual and national substantiality and 
growth. 
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THE STATE UNIVERSITY AND RURAL SCHOOLS* 


By EDGAR W. KNIGHT 


The University of North Carolina 


HE functions of the university are now more 

i numerous and more specific than ever. Its 

task is to seek out every opportunity of leading 
the way adequately and safely and with a high and 
noble civic ideal for doing everything which the State 
hopes to do for all the people within its borders. To 
help in making a larger provision for the adequate edu- 
cation of the country children becomes, therefore, a 
distinct field for university endeavor. And until this 
field has been entered and creditably developed the 
university is missing a promising opportunity for 
usefulness. Those who know the real conditions 
among the country schools do not have to be con- 
vinced of the need, or that improvement must come 
by a higher order of leadership, by effective instruc- 
tion and training, and by inspiring wholesome ambi- 
tions and aspirations for public well-being in all its 
forms. And these are the purposes of the university. 
If they are to be realized the work of the university 
must be done well, first with its own students on the 
campus and then with the great body of people outside 
whom it was set up to serve. 

Its activities, therefore, are confined to these two 
groups. Its primary functions are to instruct, to train 
and to inspire. These are the reasons for its being. 
And service is its object, whether the problem be one 
of scholarship and scientific research to be promoted 
within its own walls or of assisting an individual or 
a community in meeting some immediate practical 
need, such as planning for a better school system, 
organizing community-center activities, encouraging 
campaigns for health and community well-being and 
public welfare, stimulating movements for good roads, 
or promoting rural wholesomeness in other ways. 
\Vhatever the activity which the university engages in, 
the purpose should be the same, to instruct and to 
train leaders and to inspire with worthy and unselfish 
ambitions for the larger usefulness and happiness of 
the individual and for the greater service of the State, 
On the basis of this purpose all the activities of a 
university should be set up, and through this means 
they should function. The state university can serve, 
therefore, as an agency for the improvement of rural 
life and rural schools in two principal ways: first 
through appropriate instructions for its students, and 
second through extension activities, or direct service 
to the people of the State. 


* Substance of an address at Berea College, Kentucky, May 
10, 1920, on “How Can the State Universities Promote Rural 
School Progress ?” 


The instruction can be of two kinds, general and 
specific. The general courses are those which make 
no pretense at training for special rural service, but 
which should furnish correct views and sympathetic, 
interested and sane attitudes towards the rural prob- 
lem. This can be done through history, economics, 
rural economics and sociology, public welfare courses, 
and courses in education and in other allied subjects. 
Unfortunately, however, instruction of this kind is 
too often neglected in our higher institutions and for 
that reason the ignorance of the average college or 
university graduate concerning rural conditions is 
easy to explain. He does not know anything about 
such conditions because he has not been taught any- 
thing about them. He has not formed the kind of atti- 
tude that he needs if he is to be helpful in promoting 
rural improvement, because he has not been properly 
directed. Certainly he does not usually get such an 
attitude in his college or university work. Can the 
university afford not to turn a due share of attention 
to this direction so as to help all students, whatever 
their prospective careers, to a proper understanding 
of those big problems which grow out of the con- 
fusion of country life and which are even now issues 
of national importance? Such service as this is gen- 
eral, but it can be given by every institution. 

The specific service which the university can give 
is through a separate department of rural education. 
Its primary purpose is to train rural school and rural 
life leaders. These may be of several different kinds, 
depending naturally on the conditions in the State or 
community to be served. In the main, however, the 
demand is urgent now for trained county superin- 
tendents, supervisors, principals of rural consolidated 
and high schools, grade teachers, and teachers of agri- 
culture, home economics and manual arts, community 
leaders, nurses and public welfare officers, directors 
of recreational activities, rural extension workers, 
rural community librarians, etc., etc. For ail these 
people vital, intelligent, and thorough courses of in- 
struction should be provided under the direction of 
well-trained, experienced and competent teachers and 
leaders, who are grounded not in theory alone but 
who know their respective fields first hand. Besides 
such _instructional courses adequate provision should 
be made for field and experimental work. 


The amount of this work to be undertaken by a 
given institution depends on the immediate and pros- 


(Continued on Page 182) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


In the busy opening season do not forget to renew 
your subscription to THe JourNAt. 


Tue HicuH JourNat is eager to publish 
from month to month items of interest concerning 
Principals and teachers 
are requested to send in such items as have interest 
and value. We are also anxious to receive articles 
dealing with various phases of high school work, 
which have merit and deserve publication among the 
teachers of the state. 


education in North Carolina. 


Subscription Price cAdvanced 


T is needless for us to say we regret the necessity 

which compels us to advance the subscription price 
of Tue Scuoot Journat from $1.00 to $1.50. 
The continued increase in the cost of paper and 
printing forces us to ask our subseribers to share a 
part, but only a part, of the greatly increased cost 
of production. This step has been under consideration 
for some time, but action has been deferred until now 
in the hope that conditions in the printing world 
would so improve as to make an advance in price 
unnecessary. There seems to be no likelihood of 
lower cost for the present, and we are obliged 
therefore to take the step herewith announced. The 
new rate will go into effect November Ist. 


Accredited Schools 


ORMS for.the annual reports required of schools 

accredited by the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States will be 
sent out early in October to all schools now on the 
accredited list, and to such other schools as wish to 
apply for accredited relations. Any school not already 
associated that wishes to make application for such 


recognition may secure the application blanks by 
writing to the chairman of the State Committee on 
Accredited Schools, or to the Secretary of the Com- 
mission, Dr. Harry Clark, the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. When the forms are received, the matter 
of making application or rendering the report should 
be given prompt attention by every principal desiring 
to have his school accredited. The reports should, 
of course, be sent directly to the Chairman of the 
State Committee, and not to the Secretary of the 
Commission, as all reports and applications have to 
be passed upon by the State Committee before being 
referred to the Commission. In this connection it 
may be well to remind schools that the Commission 
feels no compunction of conscience whatsoever in 
dropping a school from the list that does not render 
its annual report promptly when the report is called 
for. 


The University School of Public 
Welfare 


F special interest to North Carolina School men 
and women is the opening at the University of 
North Carolina of the new School of Public Welfare. 
In this school the Trustees of the University have taken 
another step toward increasing and perfecting their 
programs of service to the people of the State. In 
conformity with the ideals of the Extension Bureau 
the School of Public Welfare will take a step forward 
in harmonizing welfare services and in giving tech- 
nical training for social work and community leader- 
ship. In this step the University gives professional 
recognition to the training for public leadership and 
social work and joins hands with the official depart- 
ments of the State in working out the problems of 
developing the human resources of North Carolina. 
Teachers and administrative officers will be inter- 
ested in the courses of instruction in the several 
aspects of sociology, social technology, community 
organization, family welfare, child welfare, and others 
in which the scheme of instruction and project work 
tends to center about the following heads: Society, 
the State and Institutions; The Community; the 
Individual and the Family, Industry; Organization 
and Administration; and field work. The ideals of 
the School provide for the development of services 
in instruction, in training for social work, in social 
or community engineering, and in research and pub- 
lication of its findings. 
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MR. WALKER ON LEAVE THIS YEAR 


ROFESSOR N. W. WALKER, for thirteen years 

State Inspector of High Schools and Professor 
of Secondary Education in the University of North 
Carolina has been granted a leave of absence by the 
Trustees and has taken up his residence at Cambridge 
where he will spend the year studying in the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University. At the 
end of his leave Professor Walker returns to devote 
his entire time to work in the School of Education 
at the University of North Carolina, giving attention 
specifically to courses for high school teachers and 
to other educational service in the high school field 
of the State. 

Mr. Walker’s services to public education in North 
Carolina during the past thirteen years have been of 
a high order, and the creditable development of public 
high schools during those years has been very largely 
due to his activities and administrative wisdom. Dur- 
ing that time the number of standard high schools 
in the State showed a remarkable increase and the 
attendance in them increased nearly 400 per cent. This 
achievement was made possible largely through the 
impulse of reform which Mr. Walker was able to 
stimulate and promote by his indefatigable labor and 
enlightened service. Mr. Walker has promised and 
it is hoped that he will shortly prepare a detailed 
statement of the growth and expansion of public high 
school work in North Carolina during his inspector- 
ship. Such a report will contain an inspiring story 
and be a real contribution to the educational - history 
of North Carolina. 

During the present year Mr. Walker continues as 
Director of the Summer Session of the University, 
and also as managing editor of The High School 
Journal—Edgar W. Knight. 


SELECTING THE HIGH SCHOOL PLAY 


HE growing tendency toward making the dra- 

matic a real part of the curriculum in our schools 
and colleges is being shown in various ways, from the 
use of dramatization in the primary grades to the 
courses in dramatic composition in colleges. It is 
unfortunately true that the study of dramas required 
in most high schools concerns itself with a considera- 
tion of the literary values only, whereas these great 
plays may be truly appreciated only in their actual 
production as drama. The high school student’s ideas 
of the dramatic are too often limited to the plays 
“gotten up” by the classes for commencement or 
for some special occasion to secure funds for the 


school. The plays selected are often hurriedly pro- 
duced and of small literary or dramatic quality; 
while, on the other hand, the reading of plays in class 
work has forced the student to regard these classics 
as “high-brow” and their study a task. 

Realizing the wastefulness of this state of affairs, 
teachers of English are striving to make the presen- 
tation of plays an integral part of the school curri- 
culum. This is done by studying the required plays 
from the point of view of their dramatic as well as 
their literary values and by cultivating in the student 
an appreciation of good drama. Such a “laboratory 
course” develops the personality of the pupils as well 
as teaching self-expression in acting and writing and 
the creation of artistic scenery and costumes. It 
has often been found best to begin with a simple 
one-act play before presenting a longer drama which 
is being studied in class. But the play selected should 
be worth while and form a stepping stone to the 
production of more difficult drama. 

To aid in the selection of plays in schools, col- 
leges and communities, the Division of Commun- 
ity Drama of the University Bureau of Extension has 
published a classified list of Plays for Amateurs, 
which may be borrowed from the University Library 
for reading before the selection of the play is made. 
About five hundred plays are described briefly in this 
bulletin and a selective classification for special needs 
and occasions is included with a division for plays for 
children. The bulletin, Plays for Amateurs, Exten- 
sion Series No. 36, will be sent to any citizen of the 
state and copies of the plays listed may be borrowed 
from the University Library for a period of two 
weeks, postage both ways being the only expense to 
the borrower. Miss Elizabeth A. Lay, Secretary of 
the Division of Community Drama, will also be glad 
to give advice concerning the selection of plays. This 
division, under the direction of Frederick H. 
Koch, Professor of Dramatic Literature, desires to 
be of service in every possible way to all those inter- 
ested in the promotion of community drama in North 
Carolina and especially to the teachers in the state. 

All correspondence concerning any phase of Com- 
munity Drama should be sent to Miss Elizabeth A. 
Lay, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


The annual meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the N. E. A. will be held in Atlantic City, 
February 27th to March 3d. The sessions will close 
in good time to allow for reaching Washington early 
enough for the inauguration exercises. Make your 
reservation now. 
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Miss Cora Jeffcoat is serving as Rural School 


Supervisor for Davidson County. 

Miss Cordelia Camp, who was graduated from the 
University of North Carolina last June, is serving 
as Rural School Supervisor for Forsyth County. 


Mr. A. M. Coates, U. N. C. 


"18, who has served 
for the past two years as secretary and field agent 
of the Graham Memorial Fund, has entered Harvard 
Law School. 


Miss Workman, formerly Rural School 
Supervisor of Wake County, who was last year at 


Annie 


George Peabody College for Teachers, becomes 


supervisor in the Roanoke Rapids Schools. 

Miss Ila Johnston is in Buncombe County serving 
as Rural School Supervisor. 

Miss Annie Rabe, who has been in the Salisbury 
City Schools for recently been 
appointed supervising principal of the Innes Street 
School of that city. 

Miss Matilda 
School Supervisor for Durham County. 


sometime, has 


Michaels has been elected Rural 


Mrs. Virginia Kennedy returns to Beaufort County 
as Rural School Supervisor. 


Miss Janie P. Brown becomes Rural School Super- 
visor of Hertford County. 


Miss Carrie Wilson returns to Nash County as 
Rural School Supervisor. 


Miss Minna Pickard returns to Elizabeth City as 
a member of the teaching staff of the high school. 


Mrs. H. F. Latshaw, who was graduated from the 
University of North Carolina last June, is teacher 
of History and Civics in the Chapel Hill High School, 
and is taking work in the University for her master’s 


degree. 


Mr. H. F. Latshaw, who was graduated from the 
University of North Carolina last June, 
elected Assistant Professor of Latin in the Univer- 
sity, and is pursuing work for his master’s degree. 


has been 


Mr. George Howard, Jr., who served for several 


years as superintendent of the Edgecombe County 
Schools, recently resigned to accept a position with 
Row, Peterson & Company, publishers, as the North 
Carolina representative. Mr. R. E. Sentelle succeeds 


Mr. Howard in Edgecombe. 


NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL NOTES 


Mr. R. F. Moseley, formerly principal of the high 
school in Rocky Mount, has been elected superintend- 
ent of the Tarboro schools. 


Mr. L. L. Lohr who was at Clinton last year goes 
to Rocky Mount as principal of the high school. 


Mr. C. G. Credle goes from the superintendency of 
Carthage to the superintendency of the Oxford 
Schools succeeding Mr. G. B. Phillips, who has entered 
the banking business in Oxford. 


Mr. G. B. Jenkins, who was graduated from the 
University of North Carolina last June, is teaching 
at Parmele. 


Mr. W. J. Kirkman, U. N. C. ’20, has become 
principal of the Statesville High School. 


Mr. J. S. Moore, U. N. C. ’20, has been elected 
superintendent of the Fremont Schools. 


Mr. W. A. Graham, who spent last year studying 
at Columbia University, elected superin- 
jendent of the Wilmington Schools to succeed Mr. 
John J. Blair, who has been appointed to the staff 
of State Superintendent E. C. Brooks as expert on 
school buildings. Mr. Graham was for a number of 
years associated with his father, Professor John 
Graham, in the Warrenton High School which had 


has been 


a long and successful career as a private school for 
boys. 

Miss Edith Petree, who taught in the Hamlet 
Schools last year, goes to Harnett County as Rural 
School Supervisor. 

Mr. C. A. Hoyle is serving as principal of Gray’s 
Creek Consolidated School in Cumberland County. 

Mr. W. C. Strowd succeeds Mr. C. G. Credle as 
superintendent at Carthage. 

Mr. L. H. Jobe returns to the principalship of the 
Wise High School. 

Miss Vera Millsaps goes to Shelby High School as 
teacher of science. 
the teaching staff at Tarboro. 


Last year she was a member of 


Mr. R. D. W. Conner, Secretary of the North Caro- 
lina Historical Commission and Secretary of the 
Board of Trustees of the University of North Caro- 
lina, has been granted a year’s leave of absence by the 
Commission to pursue work in history and political 
science at Columbia University. Mr. Connor took up 
his residence in New York the middle of September. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL PROBLEM * 
By A. H. FLOWERS 


“Democracy has come, and on education Democracy 
hangs.” 


r i VHE above statement was made by John Gals- 
worthy, in Scribner's Magazine, Augus:, 1919, 
(page 188). 

If, then, democracy is to survive, the institution on 
which it depends must survive and prosper. Our 
schools must function in a larger sense than they 
have in the past. Upon whose shoulders rests the re- 
sponsibility of attending to this larger functioning of 
the high school? We have to answer, “Upon the 
teacher.” The teacher alone, by the selection and 
instruction of subordinate teachers, by careful selec- 
tion of curricula, by correct and careful presentation 
of subject matter, can do much in the way of raising 
the general taste, conduct, and learning of our coming 
American citizens. The teacher must give the start- 
ing push towards “greater dignity with simplicity” in 
our life. The teacher can instill into the body politic 
the understanding that education is not a means to- 
ward wealth as such, or toward learning as such, but 
toward the broader ends of “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” 

The first necessity for improvement in our modern 
life is that our teachers should have the “wide view” 
and be provided with the means and the curricula 
which make it possible to apply this broadening vision 
to their pupils. 

We must realize that our old system of coddling 
and cramming the pupils with traditional idealism 
alone will not make these pupils free-thinking citizens 
of a democracy. We must so arrange our teaching 
methods as to develop initiative, self-reliance, self- 
control in our youth. 

To be sure we do not want to get wholly away 
from traditions. We want to keep fresh all that fine 
idealism and all those democratic ideas of our an- 
cestors that helped to make a free and liberty-loving 
people. What we must do, however, is to see these 
traditions in their true perspective and not as unre- 
lated and disconnected parts of a skeleton past. 

The teacher’s duty and privilege is to teach boys 
and girls how to live those ideals in their every-day 
life, when there is no war to stir them to patriotic 
deeds and sacrifices, tu teach them to live the life of 
patriotism in times of peace. 

We must teach our pupils to think in clear lines, 
and not in the hazy, uncertain manner that results 


* Prepared as a part of the work in Education sll, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Summer School. 


from our present system of cramming enough lore 
down the throats of the pupils to make them pass cer- 
tain superficial tests that we call examinations. The 
effect produced on the mind in this cramming process 
is a haze of uncertainty that inhibits initiative. It 
produces lethargic thinking and a consequent tangled 
idealism. 

We must prevent a divorce of thought from life. 
We can and must relate the subjects of the curriculum 
to the every day needs of the pupil, and of the com- 
munity. We must show the pupils that ideals are 
worthless if they are thought of as something fine to 
think about but not worth living. We must try to 
make every pupil an embodiment of the American 
spirit, like the late ex-President Roosevelt, who was 
truly the personification of America,—wide awake, 
alert and always ready to defend a chosen position, 
but at the same time with a broad and comprehensive 
sympathy, a love for the truth and a full recognition 
of the right of another to have his own opinion. 

The task of the teacher in the secondary school 
cannot be stated in academic terms, in figures of math- 
ematics or in laws of science. If the structure of de- 
mocracy is built upon the foundation of an intelligent, 
broad-minded and self-controlling populace, take heed 
ye builders of the foundation stones and build not 
therein wood, hay, stubble, for your work shall be re- 
vealed so as by fire. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON MATHEMATICAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


HE Natioral Committee on Mathematical Re- 

quirements held a meeting at Lake Delavan, 
Wisconsin, early in September when a number of 
reports were discussed and adopted. A _ report on 
The Revision of College Entrance Requirements 
received the greatest amount of discussion. It is 
hoped that this report may be released for publication 
shortly. It includes a general discussion of the present 
problems connected with college entrance requirements 
in mathematics, a report of an investigation recently 
made by the National Committee concerning the value 
of the various topics in elementary algebra as prepa- 
ration for the elementary college courses in other 
subjects, and a suggested revision of the definitions 
of entrance units in elementary algebra and plane 
geometry. In connection with the suggested require- 
ments in plane geometry a list of fundamental propo- 
sitions and constructions is attached. This list includes 
the proposition which may be assumed without proof 
or given informal treatment, a list of the most funda- 
mental theorems and constructions from which it is 
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intended that questions on entrance examination papers 
other than originals be chosen, and a list of sub- 
sidiary theorems. It is proposed to prepare a mimeo- 
graphed edition of this list of propositions and con- 
structions at the earliest possible moment for the 
benefit of such teachers as may desire to make use 
of it in connection with their classes during the 
coming year. A _ copy will any person 
interested upon application to the Chairman of the 
Committee (J. W. Young, Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire). 


be sent to 


A preliminary draft on Mathematics in Experi- 
mental Schools was discussed at this meeting. Mr. 
Ralph Schorling of the Committee has spent over a 
year collecting material for this report, which will be 
ready for publication early next spring. It will be 
extensive and will describe in detail the work actually 
done in mathematics in experimental schools through- 
out the country. 

Miss Vevia Blair of the Committee presented her 
report on the Present Status of Disciplinary Values 
in Education. It is expected that this report will 
be released for publication in October. It gives a 
critical review of the complete literature concerning 
the experimental work on the transfer of training 
as well as an evaluation of this literature terminating 
in the formulation of certain propositions concerning 
disciplinary values which appear justified by the 
experimental work. A particularly valuable feature of 
the report would seem to lie in the fact that a large 
majority of the most prominent psychologists in the 
country appear to be ready to subscribe to the proposi- 
tions formulated. 

A subcommittee under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor C. N. Moore is preparing a report on “Elective 
Courses in Mathematics in Secondary Schools.” A 
committee under the chairmanship of Professor David 
Eugene Smith is preparing a report on “The Stand- 
ardization of Terminology and Symbolism” and Pro- 
fessor R. C. Archibald is preparing one on “The 
Training of Teachers.” It is expected that all three 
of these reports will be presented for the considera- 
tion of the National Committee in October. 


The work of the National Committee and its rec- 
ommendations were discussed in teachers’ classes at 
the summer school sessions of colleges, universities 
and normal schools throughout the country. Present 
indications point to the fact that the work of the 
National Committee will have a prominent place on 
the programs of most teachers’ organizations through- 
out the country during the coming year. The National 


Committee stands ready as before to help in every 
possible way in the preparation of such programs and 
will be glad to furnish material for discussion. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY AND RURAL 
SCHOOLS 


(Continued from Page 177) 


pective needs of the community to be served. Some 
institutions would do more, others less, than that sug- 
gested here. In most States the need is particularly 
urgent for trained county superintendents, super- 
visors of rural schools, principals of rural consol!- 
dated schools, and public welfare officers for rural 
communities. For in the duties required of these 
workers are the strategic points of rural education. 
And the success of their work depends on leadership, 
on training, and on vision. | 

The success of the instructional work in the de- 
partments of rural education depends on several fac- 
tors. Adequate and sound courses are of importance. 
These must be thorough and foundational. Scholar- 
ship must be encouraged by precept and example. 
Faddists and fads should be discouraged and dis- 
missed in matters so urgent as that of training leaders 
for rural service. In such enterprises there is no 
place for soft pedagogy or peripatetic professors-at- 
large who, sophist-like, talk with equal facility on 
either side of any question. Teachers in departments 
of rural education should be chosen for their sound 
learning and practical experience and _ first-hand 
knowledge of their work, rather than because they 
have run the stupid race for theory and the doctor- 
ate. Such teachers need also a wholesome and sym- 
pathetic attitude towards rural life and all its puzzling 
difficulties and conditions. Broad sympathy rather 
than a critical attitude is needed. Without these quali- 
ties teachers can not inspire confidence and respect 
of students, the administration, or the other depart- 
ments of the university, or of the school workers of 
the State. And without this confidence the purpose 
of this work will be promptly defeated. 

Sound scholarship, leadership, and competent in- 
struction are as essential for those who train rural 
school workers as for those who train chemists, his- 
torians, or engineers. Moreover, these qualities are 
necessary if there is to be induced and cultivated in 
the university itself that attitude which is now so 
much needed for the encouragement of interest in 
rural life. Generally speaking, schools of education 
and professors of education have not been cordially 
received by other departments and other interests in 
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the universities or colleges. They have had to demand 

position and recognition. The indifference or hostility 
to them and their work, however, they themselves are 
often in large measure responsible for. Professional 
pedagogues have sometimes, unconsciously perhaps, 
given to professional training the unfortunate color 
of finality and the veneer of completeness. This is 
due no doubt to the tendency to theorize and to fur- 
nish prospective teachers a few mechanical laws and 
what is substantially a vocabulary of educational cant. 
The result is inevitable—an artificial and stifling and 
formalized atmosphere which invites the disdain of 
colleagues, repels the interests of students, awakens 
impatience among the laity, and forces apology from 
well meaning men and women who are not professors 
of education merely, but skillful teachers, sound 
scholars, and inspiring leaders as well. And _ these 
are the kind of workers which the university can and 
should train, if it will, for rural service—skillful 
teachers, sound scholars, and inspiring leaders. The 
appeal, therefore, is for the attention of the university 
to be turned seriously to this big task, and to meet the 
challenge with courage. To this end the specialized 
work of instruction in rural education should be 
closely co-ordinated with all other departments and 
agencies of the university. Such co-ordination stim- 
ulates reciprocal and sympathetic interdepartmental 
relations and interests and promotes a wholesome 
community attitude toward the principal objective of 
university endeavor. 

Local field activities through model schools of the 
university or public schools near by are very essential. 
These afford the students a type of work that is labor- 
atory in its character and therefore very necessary. 
In addition to the work inside the institution, exten- 
sion activities and work away from the university 
constitute the other principal means through which the 
university can help promote rural school improvement. 
These activities may take a variety of forms. Chief 
among the usual kinds are appropriate lectures, assis- 
tance through visitation, through investigations, sur- 
veys and the publication for popular distribution and 
use of studies on particular subjects dealing with the 
rural school and rural life generally. Illustrated lec- 
tures on consolidation and transporiation prove the 
most effective single means of stimulating interest in 
this subject. They are of immense value also in help- 
ing to inform the public; and keeping the public prop- 
erly and safely informed is fundamental and is essen- 
tially a very important step towards rural improve- 
ment. Through such activities as these, promising 
young people may be discovered, secured, and trained 
for leadership and service in this field. Allied to this 
means, of course, is the service which may be given 


not only through discovering and training such work- 
ers, but also through the location of, following up, 
assisting, directing, and otherwise keeping points of 
contact with them. This is of great importance and 
calls for the organization of an appointment bureau 
for the graduates of the institution and for others 
who may be thus served. 

Connections can be made with other state activities 
and agencies for public welfare. The cause can be 
promoted co-operatively, through practical surveys, 
and through publicity and propaganda. Still another 
important extension activity is to be found in the col- 
lection of trustworthy data dealing with rural life and 
education. These can be classified and made accessible 
for students in the institution and for use as loans to 
teachers, school officials and others interested. This 
part.of the work is basic in any safe study of the sub- 
ject, and it is surprising how great is the demand for 
such materials once they are made accessible. 

The rural school problem in the South is acute. 
To the university it constitutes a strong challenge, an 
insistent appeal, and an opportunity for rare leader- 
ship. And the university’s faith in the masses of the 
people and its interest in their needs are to be meas- 
ured and tested by the qualities of patriotic service, 
resourcefulness and leadership which it displays in 
practical and useful ways in the promotion of rural 
betterment. 


TEACHERS’ ASSEMBLY 
HE North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly will meet 
in Asheville during Thanksgiving week. The pro- 
gram will center around the Report of the Educational 
Commission which Dr. Frank P. Bachman promises 
will be ready for distribution at that time. 

The new form of organization for the conduct 
of business goes into effect at this time. Only duly 
certified delegates of local organizations will be allowed 
to vote in the business meetings. It is imperative, 
therefore, that the local units perfect their organiza- 
tion and send to A. T. Allen, secretary, the necessary 
information about their authorized delegates. This 
information is to be furnished on special forms which 
can be secured from Mr. Allen and must be in his 
hands by November 10th at the latest. 

Perfect your local organizations at once—not only 
in order to be able to express your opinion in the 
business meeting in a very tangible way but also be- 
cause the treasury of the Teachers’ Assembly needs 
your financial support. 

Be sure and be ready for this meeting and be sure 
to attend. Educational history is now in the making 
in North Carolina. Do your part. 
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UNIVERSITY DAY CELEBRATION 


General William Richardson Davie, who 127 years 
ago laid the cornerstone of the Old East Building at 
the University of North Carolina, the first building 
on that campus and the first building to be erected 
by any state university in America, received full trib- 
ute on October 12th when he became the central figure 
in the University’s annual birthday celebration. 

A rare portrait of Davie by the French artist Chre- 
tien, the only life-sized portrait made from life, was 
presented to the University by Mr. J. Alwyn Ball, of 
Charleston, S. C., whose wife, Emilie G. Fraser, was 
The Rev. William Way, of 
Charleston, made the presentation and Mr. J. O. Carr, 
of Wilmington, formally accepted the gift for the 
University. 

“Davie was right in his dream of the University 


Davie’s granddaughter. 


because he stood on the firm ground of principle and 
not the shifting sand of expediency,” said President 
Chase. “And today when the University of his vision 
is overwhelmed by its very success, crowded beyond its 
capacity, no longer capable of opening its doors to all 
the youth of the state who are knocking for admission, 
on fire with passion for service that must of necessity 
be repressed and restrained—what, think you, would 
be Davie’s response to such a challenge? This Uni- 
versity of the state asks but that she be set free to do 
adequately her task.” 

In accepting the portrait Mr. Carr said, “It may well 
be doubted if any other North Carolinian has im- 
pressed his views upon the life of the state to the 
extent of General Davie. For more than 20 years 


after the Revolution, as legislator and governor, he 


steered the making of our laws along lines chartered 
by our constitution; as a lawyer he moulded the deci- 
sions of our courts in laying the foundations for the 
best we have in the law; and as an educator his ideals 
have influenced the life of our legislature for more 
than a century.” 

Representatives of many historical organizations in 
the state were at the presentation. They joined with 
students and faculty in the academic procession to 
Memorial Hall. Dean George Howe read the list of 
University alumni who have died in the past year. 


We are enlisted in a great cause. We seek to 
perpetuate the democratic institutions in the defense of 
which we pledged our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor. We are ready to assume the place of 
leadership which our profession must take, and we 
have faith in the response which the people of our 
country will give in support of our program. 


BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Stevenson’s “STRANGE Case oF Dr. Jekyt AND Mr. Hype.” 
Edited by Richard Burton. (Living Literature Series.) 
The Gregg Publishing Company, New York, 1920. Price, 
60 cents. 

An attractive and convenient edition of Stevenson’s 

well known classic. It is well edited and contains a 

brief but admirable introduction. 


Tue Scuoot Boy anp His Prostems. By Thomas 
Arkle Clark, Dean of Men, University of Illinois. Pp. 
194. Price, $1.20. New Yori:, The Macmillan Co. 

This is a real book, live, dynamic. It should be 
in the hands of every teacher of high school boys, 
not only to be read, but to be studied, and used. Not 
every North Carolina high school teacher will be ready 
on first reading to accept all of the conclusions of 
the author, and this especially in the chapters on The 
Course and on Going to College. I infer, however, 
that the longer the teacher thinks about these con- 
clusions, the more nearly will he come to concurrence. 
We are still tied by many traditions, but more and 
more are we coming into the light and freedom of 
the New Day. This book leads that way. Two of 
the most forceful chapters in the book are those on 
These 
two chapters contain many suggestions for a morning 
chapel talk or a conference hour. They are indeed 


Social Activities and on Morals and Manners. 


suggestive. 

In its thought content it is a book well worth while; 
in its mechanical make-up it is the poorest I have seen 
from the Macmillan press—G. O. Mudge. 

Tue AND THE NEW AMERICA. 
D. Appleton & Company. 


By Jay W. Hudson. 


Every college professor and high school principal 
and teacher should read this book, a more extended 
review of which will appear in a forthcoming number 
of the JourNaAL. For the present it may be said that 
Professor Hudson has here attempted an analysis and 
sound criticism of present practice and tendencies in 
formal education. While the study is primarily of 
higher education in colleges and universities some of 
the maladies found in such institutions are present 
also in secondary education. The book calls striking 
attention to certain things about college education in 
America, among them the disinterested devotion of 
the average college professor who in theory at least 
works for high and difficult ideals; the rigidity and 
intolerance of the average college professor and_ his 
obstinacy in refusing to change his practices and his 
often justifiable belief in tradition. Attention is also 
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called to the fact that the chief interests of American 
college students are in the direction of so-called college 
activities rather than that of education—Edgar W. 
Knight. 


HanpBook oF Composition. Second Revised Edition. 
By Luella Clay Carson. Cloth. xii + 266 pages. Price 
$1.28. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Company. 

The purpose of this book is to train the student 
in accuracy and effectiveness in the essentials of Eng- 
lish composition, and the ready, rapid, and unconscious 
use of correct forms. It presents the main requisites 
of good English in such compact and usable form that 
it becomes a code for accurate expression. 

The book contains many valuable suggestions and 
clear explanations of confusing points and this way 
it seeks to assist the student in learning the rules or 
laws of grammar and rhetoric. 

Separate chapters deal with capitalization, punctua- 
tion, italics, abbreviations, syllabication, compounds, 
spelling, construction and criticism, mechanical aids 
and processes, letter-writing, and copy for the printer. 
The appendixes contain useful information on poetic 
forms; synonyms, antonyms, and homonyms; words 
often mispronounced ; a few common errors; business 
forms; and theme correction. There is also a com- 


plete bibliography —E. W. K. 


LAvoRATORY MANUAL oF ENGLIsH Composition. By Stanley 
R. Oldham, principal of the high school at Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Cloth. viii+148 pages. Price $1.20. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company. 

The aim of this book is to develop the power to 
speak and to write good English by making the high 
school student an independent worker in the field of 
oral and written expression. This is accomplished by 
means of the well selected and organized assignments 
that seek to train the student in investigating and 
collecting data, to give him practice in arranging 
material, to enable him to recognize and appreciate 
educating values in literature, and to offer him a 
large number of opportunities to apply what he has 
learned in active work. 

The book is one of assignments, not of definitions. 
The trenchant explicit assignments are what students 
want. In addition, the student is taught how to carry 
out the directions. Many of the exercises are definite 
and lead to definite goals. 

The book aims to be comprehensive, hence the 
course may be made as difficult or as easy as the 
teacher desires. It is planned to meet the requirements 
of classes working under widely different conditions. 


Owing to the flexibility of the scheme, it may be 
used for a two-year, a three-year, or a four-year 
course.—E. W. K. 


TERMAN Group Test oF MENTAL ApsiLity. By Lewis M. 
Terman, Professor of Educational Psychology, Leland 
Stanford Junior University, joint author of the National 
Intelligence Tests (to be published by World Book Com- 
pany in August, 1920) and of the army mental tests, also 
author of the Stanford revision of the Binet-Simon scale 
and a number of books on the measurement of intelligence. 
Examination booklets (12 pages; Forms A and B with 
ten tests each and with 185 items each. Scoring Keys for 
both forms, and a Manual of Directions (8 pages). Price 
per package of 25 booklets including Scoring Key and 
Manual of Directions, $1.60 net. Specimen Set, 15 cents 
postpaid. 1920. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company. 

This test is unique in many respects. It is especially 
designed for high schools, though it may be used as 
low as Grade 6 and as high as the freshman year in 
college. [ach of its 886 items was measured against 
a very complete, composite outside criterion. Tryouts 
resulted in a reduction of 370 items, each helping to 
differentiate bright pupils from dull ones. The items 
retained are thus more highly selected than will be 
found in any other group mental test. 

The directions for giving the test are extremely 
brief and can be mastered by any teacher in a few 
minutes. The procedure is unusually simple. The 
size of the booklets makes it possible to test pupils 
in an auditorium or any other room not equipped with 
desks. 

The test can be given in thirty-five minutes. The 
pupil does no writing. The typographical arrangement 
affords ready interpretation and promotes ease of 
scoring. The Scoring Keys, which aid in the rapid 
and accurate grading of the test, are especially con- 
venient to use, as the backs have the rules for scoring 
the tests to which the key corresponds. 

It is immaterial which form is used first. 


Common Science. By Carleton W. washburne, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois. A new kind of junior 
high school science textbook based upon what children 
want to know. Cloth. xvi+390 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.60. Also 

MANUAL oF INFORMATIGN FOR THE TEACHER. Paper. 24 
pages. Price, 20 cents. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company. 

Rather than decide what children ought to know 
the author has found out what they want to know, 
and answered their questions in direct, interesting style 
without departing from strict scientific truthfulness. 
The foundation on which the book was built was a 
collection of about 2,000 questions asked by children 
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in the upper elementary grades. The questions were 
classified by the author according to the scientific 
principles mvolved, and the development of these 
principles gives the subject matter scientific unity and 
logical sequence. 

language of 


Common Science is written in the 


children. It is full of interesting stories and experi- 
ments. Yet, through all, its science is reliable and 
accurate. Uninteresting, quantitative experiments have 


been avoided. The book is a qualitative explanation 
of the actual facts common to every child’s life. 
There is a wealth of practical information in Com- 
mon Science. The knowledge gained is applied to 
the solution of everyday problems, and the principles 
themselves are built on the child’s observation of 
familiar phenomena. There are over a hundred fas- 
cinating experiments, as easy to do as _ they are 
interesting, and the apparatus required is simple and 
have the 
There is 


inexpensive. In addition the child will 
beginnings of an understanding of science. 
direct, specific training in scientific inference in the 
explanations required. 

Mimeographed editions of Common Science have 
been used successfully in various public schools. It 
has proved itself adaptable to either the individual 
system of instruction or the usual class method. It 
has been tried and twice revised in response to the 
needs shown by its use. 


Tue Consoripatep Rurat ScHoor. 
Rapeer. Charles 
xiii + 545 pp. 


Edited by Louis W. 
Scribner's Sons. New York, 1920. 


_ This volume is based, according to the preface writ- 
ten by the editor, on rather definite aims of education 
and on the theory that the rural school has specific 
social functions. The principal aim is called “social 
efficiency,” while numerous subordinate aims such as 
“vital efficiency,” “vocational efficiency,” “avocational 
efficiency,” “civic efficiency,” and “moral efficiency” 


” ” 


are set up as the definite goals of the various chapters. 
These ambitious aims are misguiding and make the 
volume as a whole appear disappointing. 

The preface and twelve of the twenty-two chapters 
are compiled by the editor and the remainder of the 
book is prepared by a few of the “leading specialists 
and successful workers in the field” of rural education. 
These contributors include Commissioner Claxton and 
specialists in the United State Bureau of Education, 
who discuss various phases of the rural school under 
such headings as “The American Rural School,” 
“Community Organization and Consolidation,” “Rural 
The Growth of Con- 
Public 
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Economics and Consolidation, 
solidation,” ‘Transportation at 
“Methods and 


Expense,” 


Facts of Consolidation,” and “The 


Van Buskirk and Smith’s 


THE SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY LIFE 


On THE NortH Caro_ina Hicu ScuHoor List 


The project method of teaching is emphasized 
throughout the book. It is interesting and practical 
from cover to cover. No elaborate equipment is 
needed for the presentation of the course. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 
This series covers the whole range of British and 
American literature, ancient and modern, suitable for 
school and college reading. More than 3,000 poems, 
stories, and selections are included. 
Riverside Textbooks in Education 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
By Tuomas H. Bricacs, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Dr. Briggs gives the facts concerning schools that 
have been reorganized and offers a comprehensive, 
constructive program for guiding those who are mak- 
ing changes that look to the better education of pupils 
in early adolescence. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 


Difficulties of Consolidation.” These chapters con- 
stitute the most valuable part of the book, but some 
of them are general, wordy and padded. 

Much of the remainder of the book is filled with 
unattractive commonplaces about the so-called rural 
school “problem” and lacks stimulation and construc- 
tive suggestions. Some of such material was obviously 
tortured for place in a study of rural school consoli- 
dation, and even then the place seems incongruous, as 
for example “The Outside of the Cup—Relative Val- 
ues in English Instruction,” in which “Miss English” 
is brought “up to the bar” and cross-examined as to her 
aims, and whether or not she puts “first things first.” 
And the intimidated lassie is asked the solemn ques- 
tion: “Do we need you at all, Miss English?” Another 
example of the whimsical playfulness of the author- 
editor appears in his chapter on “The Learning Pro- 
cesses of Country Children,” which fails signally to 
tell what those processes are or to point out the 
differences between the learning processes of country 
children and of other children. The implication, of 
course, is that there are differences, and this is one 
point in the book at which originality is attempted. 
This chapter is a hodge-podge of the author’s “Edu- 
Hygiene,” his “School Health Administra- 
tion,” his “Minimal Essentials of Physical Education 
and a Scale for Measuring Physical Education,” his 
“A Core Curriculum for High Schools,” and a passage 
from Wordsworth’s “Intimations of Immortality.” 
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The chapter is given rural color, however, by such The questions involved in the rural school condition ; 
questions as “What do rural boys and girls commonly in this country today are numerous and _ perplexing 
know on entering school?” and “What are they able but they will never be solved by doctrinaires and = 
to do?” ambitious compilers of books.—Edgar W. Knight. 


THE CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


W EST COLUMBIA, MO. CHICAGO, ILL. 
F Arthur B. Cline, Mgr. 6128 University Ave., M. F. Ford, Mgr. 
NEEDS BOISE, IDAHO SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


George F. Gorow, Mer. 326 Ow! Bldg., Wynne S. Staley, Mer. 


The West is offering the highest salaries ever paid teachers. Enroll free. 


TEACHERS 


Sargent’s Handbook of American Private Schools 


AN ANNUAL SURVEY AND REVIEW critically deseribing Private Schools of all classifications and Summer 
Camps for Boys and Girls. - 


A COMPENDIUM FOR EDUCATORS and all interested in Education. 

A — BOOK FOR PARENTS, supplying intimate information, which makes possible a discrimimatiug 
choice, 

COMPARATIVE TABLES give the relative cost, size, age, special features, ete. 

INTRODUCTORY CHAPTERS review interesting developments of the year in education. 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU will be glad to advice and write you intimately about any Schooi or 
Camp in which you are interested. 

Consultation by appointment. Circulars and sample pages on request. 


PORTER E. SARGENT, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


al The LAKE English Classics Series 

ly 

li- Remember the name LAKE 

aS and the color of the binding—‘‘the little blue books.’’ 

iI- Other editions will be offered you as ‘‘just as good as the LAKE’’ but there is 

no substitute. 

ei There are no classies like the LAKE EDITION; that is, there are no classies avail- 
able that have been prepared with the same editorial care and with the same knowl- 

all edge of the needs of the average school. 

er 

r- Four LAKE ENGLISH CLASSICS ‘‘just a bit different’’— 

0 Teter’s One Hundred Narrative Poems 

to Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America 

he With Collateral Readings 

ry Greenlaw’s Builders of Democracy 

of Burns’s Selected Poems and Carlyle’s Essay on Burns 

a Write for specimen copies of the titles you will take up this fall 

lu- 

a SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 

on 


623-33 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL JOURNAL 


CHARLES C. HOOK 
ARCHITECT 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


TWENTY YEARS EXPERIENCE IN PLAN. 
NING SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
BUILDINGS 


Durham Business School 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Board of Advisors 


GEN. J. S. CARR W.G. BRAMHAM 
DR. J. M. MANNING W. J. BROGDEN 


R. L. FLOWERS GEO. W. WATTS 


For full particulars and handsome catalog, address 


MRS. WALTER LEE LEDNUM 
PRESIDENT 


Pittsburgh Portland 


Atlanta 


Honolulu Alaska 


A FEW OF THE GREGG SHORTHAND ADOPTIONS FOR 1920 


Reasons for Gregg Progress 


1. The simplicity of Gregg Shorthand inspires enthusiasm and confidence at 


the beginning and students that start the course continue to the finish. 


2. The ease with which the system can be written assures early skill in writing. 


Its legibility contributes to rapid reading and accurate transcription. 


4. The great number of competent and college-trained teachers is appreciated by 


the school executive. 


5. Good Books and Efficient Service. 


The introduction of Gregg Shorthand into your school will mean a great saving in both time and money. 


The change can be easily made. 


Let us tell you how. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


One of the Fifteen Varieties 


We make various styles of 


DUCK SHADES 


both ROLLER and FOLDING 
Write us for catalogue, prices, 
and FREE SHADE. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


DO YOU KNOW A TEACHER 
WHO DOESN'T GET 


Ge 
HIGH SCHOOL JOURNAL 


EVERY TEACHER IN THE STATE 
SHOULD GET THE BENEFIT 
OF ITS HELPFUL 
ARTICLES 
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